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that they would consider this, and remember 
their latter end. Friends, take not up your rest 
in your earthly possessions, for it is a false rest 
—a polluted rest; but turn unto the Lord, for 
in the trying day He will be as astaff of support 
to those who lean upon Him.” After I sat 
down, my beloved friend Christiana Hustler 
stood up, and declared that these words which 
had been repeated in their hearing, had been 
the companion of her mind for a considerable 
time. “Oh! that the people were,” &c., and re- 
commended the advice given. Then dear P. M. 
stood up and declared something of a like na- 
ture, which gave me much consolation to find 
the unity of my beloved friends. The covering 
of my spirit was comfortable, heightened by the 
fear I was in of taking away with me what I 
had dropped, which had tended to my own 
peace, and was fresh cause of renewed gratitude. 
(To be continued.) 


For ‘‘ Tue Frisenp.” 


Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


[The article, “ Beautiful Colorado,” com- 
pleted in the last number of THe Frrenp, 
has suggested to a friend the expediency of 
publishing a letter written from the same point, 
about eighteen years ago, by our late Friend, 
James S. Lippincott. ] 


Dear Cousin :—We have been in this town 
of less than two years’ existence, about three 
weeks, and propose to pass a few more in this 
interesting region. We are 54 miles from the 
Springs proper, which are at Manitou, at the 
foot of Pike’s Peak. Our situation is a very 
pleasant one, in a large room, having four win- 
dows to receive every breeze that blows—two 
of these opening to the floor—with their aspect 
Pike-peakward ; so that as we sit at our writing 
table or lounge away the pleasant hours, this 
mighty stone-pile is always in view, always 
challenging our admiration. As to elevation, 
we are ourselves 5975 feet above tide level; the 
general level of the mountain which bounds 
our view on the west is 12,000 feet: while Pike’s, 
the loftiest summit in sight, rises, according to 
accepted admeasurements, to the height of 14,- 
336 feet, or within a few hundreds of that of 
Mt. Blanc. We have gazed upon upwards of 
200 miles of this stupendous mountain wall— 
have seen the grandest portion of it in every 
aspect the summer permits, in calm and in 
storm glowing under the noonday radiance; 
flecked with cloud-shadows, robed in drapery 
of snowy cumulus, shrouded in the gloom of the 
tempest, and anon, illuminated by the glare of 
the summer lightning; its morning purple and 
rose tints, its noonday brilliance and its evening 
blue and dun, are all pleasing; but with all its 
grandeur and beauty of coloring, it does not 
satisfy as did the aspect of Mt. Blanc, my 
youthful gaze. 

In the vale of Chamounix, I stood nearly 
3,000 feet lower, and looked upon the summit, 
robed in perpetual snow, and upon the mountain 
slope adorned by glaciers resembling rivers of 
snow flowing adown its sides. The mighty 
black aiguilles (needles),—those stupendous 
granite columns, rising 14,000 feet and up- 
wards, piercing the heavens, are absent from 
this western scene; and I have not been im- 
pressed as when twenty years younger, I wan- 
dered among the scenes that would continue to 
bear the palm among the accessible high places 
of the earth. 

Pike’s Peak is not difficult of ascent by good 
climbers; but we do not propose to attempt it. 
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The cold by night is often extreme near the 
summit where parties encamp—40° below zero, 
having been reported lately. The ascent is 
generally made in the afternoon—twenty miles 
of riding (six on horses), and two miles of rug- 
ged mountain climbing being required to reach 
its summit. The last two miles before sunrise 
often demand four hours of hard labor, but the 
toiler is rewarded should he be in time; and 
one of the grandest spectacles is presented as 
the sun’s rays illumine peak after peak for 
hundreds of miles away, the light creeps down- 
ward to chase away the dark from the awaken- 
ing earth below. 

We have been as much impressed by the 
majesty of Cheyenne Cafion, as by any other 
scene. The entrance is about five miles from 
us, and is by a magnificent portal whose bright 
red sides tower hundreds of feet above us— 
chiselled by the untiring hand of time into 
rugged beauty, and constantly changing in ap- 
pearance with the varying lights and shades. 
On one side is the whole bulk of the great 
Cheyenne Mountain, which appears as if riven 
from the main chain by this mighty ravine, 
and on the other a mountain of goodly size. 
The cafion presents, near its entrance, the ap- 
pearance of a vast amphitheatre, bounded by 
rocky walls rising between one and two thous- 
and feet—bare, red masses, broken into columns, 
spires or domes—-presenting a scene of extraor- 
dinary beauty, and often terribly sublime. A 
brawling stream flows and dashes among the 
boulders, and is crossed about twenty times be- 
fore we reach the cascades which bound the 
passage-way to ordinary visitors. These cas- 
cades, about fifty feet in height, pour adown the 
face of the nearly perpendicular rock, by three 
distinct leaps in rapid succession, alternately 
in opposite directions, the last in a horizontal 
sheet, which strikes the wall; is then hurled 
into spray in all directions, and falls into the 
calm pool below. 

One of the most interesting sections of this 
cafion is at the “ Pillars of Hercules,” where 
the creek runs between two enormous precipices, 
estimated to be more than 2,000 feet in height ; 
and yet scarcely a stone’s throw apart. 

The “Garden of the Gods,” a high-sounding 
name, (which to my apprehension is inappro- 
priate,) as exciting anticipations which are not 
realized by any but the highly imaginative and 
superlatively enthusiastic, is one of the best 
known of the wonders of Colorado. The ob- 
jects of interest here are the weather-storm 
masses of Permian brick-red rock, which have 
been broken down at intervals, until nothing is 
left but isolated portions—some larger, some 
smaller—and fashioned by long-continued ac- 
tion of the sand-blast or currents of air moving 
with great velocity, and bearing with them par- 
ticles of sand which have cut and carved and 
turned the rock into various uncouth fantastic 
and strangely suggestive forms, some of which 
are rude imitations of the statues of heathen 
divinities. 

Among the scenes most interesting, apart 
from mountains, is the “ Monumental Park” 
and its strange groups of statues and obelisks: 
where one might readily imagine himself in 
some vast cemetery, filled with monuments of a 
departed race. Distributed principally upon 
the sand stone bluffs enclosing the park, these 
mimic sepulchral sculptures stand among the 
sombre pines in almost every conceivable va- 
riety of form. Truncated columns, shafts, 
cones, pedestaled statues, plain horizontal tab- 
lets and royal sarcophagi, are among these 


strange imitations of human handiwork—and 
many of these columns and statuesque forms 
are almost as regular as if turned in a lathe— 
and some appear to bear a spiral line running 
around them from base to capital. 

These monuments are composed of a rather 
coarse conglomerate of quartzose pebbles, 
gneiss, etc., loosely cemented by a matrix of 
clay and red oxide of iron. Nearly all of them 
are surmounted by a projecting capital of 
darker color and harder texture, and richer in 
iron. To this wide cap, which forms what may 
be taken for hats, covering many of the statues, 
much of the oddity of their resemblances to 
human forms may be ascribed. Groups of 
gypsies, a Dutch wedding, ladies in the broad- 
est of crinoline, a giant idiot, and even a Friends’ 
Meeting, can be readily seen without calling 
upon imagination very largely to aid the illu- 
sion. The process by which these were formed 
is very interesting. 

The hard capping of iron-stone, once doubt 
less extended over the entire area—has been 
cracked over its surface—and the softer mate- 
rial below has thus been exposed to the action 
of the weather, and thereby broken into sepa- 
rate masses. After this began symmetrical 
shaping, which it is inconceivable could have 
been produced by any other than that of a 
chisel in the hands of that skilful but impetu- 
ous turner, the wind. The most delicate lines 
are carved around in a manner so accurate, that 
nothing but a cutting edge of silex could pro- 
duce such effects. The process of cutting can 
sometimes be seen. A hole several feet deep 
and large enough to admit a man’s arm, having 
been bored into the sandstone bluff on a few 
seconds by a spiral current of air, which in a 
comparatively calm day snatched up a handful 
—shall I say—of sand, and auger-like, cut into 
the rock ! 

Parties stopping at a settler’s cabin during 
the rage of a mountain whirlwind, were sur- 
prised to find that the window-panes were, after 
a few minutes revolution of the storm of sand, 
left partially opaque and as uniformly ground 
as a piece of ground glass could be finished by 
an expert manufacturer. This sand-blast pro- 
cess, perhaps thou art aware, has been patented 
by a Philadelphian, who, by dropping a cur- 
rent of fine silex before a jet of steam, and 
directing it against glass, or marble, variously 
protected, is enabled to produce the most won- 
derful and beautiful results. Laces can be co- 
pied, marble chiselled to many patterns, and 
even photographed engravings reproduced with 
extraordinary accuracy of finished detail. 

One of the most singular and grotesque 
groups among many hundreds, is that which, by 
a photographer here, has been termed the“ Dutch 
Wedding,’—a pretty good view of which I 
send thee. 

I have said nothing of Glen Eyrie, and its 
wonderful masses of towering white rocks, which 
rise, cathedral-like ; of the hills of gypsum; of 
the low, flattened mesas, which line the foot of 
the mountain range, and composed of gravel 
worn from its side and undoubtedly the result 
of the action of waves beating against the moun- 
tain—forming, at that time, a rocky coast of 
the tertiary period. 

I have not said a word of Manitou, and its 
cluster of wonderful springs, some highly saline, 
and bubbling violently with escaping gas; others 
quiet, chalybeate and tonic. A very large hotel 
is fully occupied by guests at $28 per week, 
many of whom are swilling the waters, until a 
sarcastic wit has said of them, that their back 
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teeth are constantly afloat! Many are bene- 
fited by drinking the cold and bathing in the 
artificially warmer waters. We have the waters 
of the tonic iron spring, known as the “ Iron 
Ute,” brought to us daily, and I drink of it 
with pleasure. The boiling soda springs pre- 
sents a draught of soda-water almost rivalling 
that of the druggist, without the syrup and 
cream ! 

There are hereabout numerous objects of in- 
terest yet unexplored by us, or by others. We 
ride almost daily over roads that cannot be 
surpassed for smoothness or hardness, and yet 

rfectly natural highways, over the plains. 
_ revels in the color of the mountains, the 
abundance of flowers of novel kinds and colors, 
in the delightsome breezes, the cold nights, and 
the perfect roads. I have been impressed with 
the dryness of the atmosphere and the arid as- 
~ of the pastures. These at home would 

supposed, and truly, hopelessly barren. 

But though the air is very dry, and one had 
scarcely need to apply a towel to dry his face 
after washing, yet rain-storms of tremendous 
violence do at times occur, one of which is just 
now raging over our heads, with extraordinary 
fury. The elements have awakened in wrath, 
the thunder and lightning are raging around 
us,and my Susan is cowering with very fear at the 
extraordinary display. The rain is descending 
in torrents, and the once dry streets and plains 
are flooded. This morning the relative humid- 
ity was but 26 per cent. of saturation. The dry 
bulb stood at 85° and the wet bulb at 64° !— 
but now the heavens and earth are soaking. 

This country is not a land of cloudless skies 
and unbroken sunshine—though the proportion 
of perfectly cloudless days is very large ;—one 
of the charms of the climate is, the abundance 
of sunshine without the oppressive heats of 
many other warm regions. Hot as it may be 
in the sunshine, it is always cool in the shade, 
if one can find it in this treeless land; and the 
heat is tempered by breezes the most delicious 
that ever fanned my brow. Even on the very 
clearest days, clouds almost invariably gather 
around the horizon shortly before sunset, and 
form a circling belt of gorgeous color. The 
piles of cloud masses are often magnificent, 
and they accumulate like a vast host mustering 
at some sudden bugle-call; they stretch them- 
selves along the mountains; they drop into the 
ravines, or they circle some lofty peak, enfold- 
ing half its height in their blue-grey shroud, or 
spread themselves in front, extending over the 
whole sky in a thick leaden sheet. As I write, 
the mountains are entirely: hidden and the 
scene is as flat as a New Jersey landscape. 

One of the most noticeable meteorological 
phenomena is the frequency of electrical dis- 
plays, not only when there is a storm raging, 
when it is indeed often sublimely grand; but 
when there is no sign of a storm, the forked shafts 
of lightning seem to cleave the very heavens, 
while their flashes illumine the entire horizon 
in quick succession. Horizontal and zigzag 
streaks, of most extraordinary extent, stream 
and shoot from side to side, and add much to 
the interest of the scene. The atmosphere is 
exceedingly clear, and distant objects are 
brought so near as to deceive us constantly. 

Pike Peak’s summit is thirteen miles distant 
in a straight line, yet it appears but a little way 
off—and twenty miles of travel must be endured 
to reach its head. The sky is here a deeper 
blue, the sunshine more penetrating, the fleecy 
clouds are whiter, the storm-clouds angrier, the 
lightning more brilliant, and the rainbow more 


gorgeous, than in Eastern lands. Here also are 
the “cloud-compelling” mountains, and the 
long sweep of the plains; and I would rejoice, 
my dear cousin, wert thou with us to enjoy this 
land of magnificent mountains and glorious 
skies. 

Eighth Month 19th, 1873. 





For “ Tue Frienp.”’ 


Historical Notes—Second Series. 


(Continued from page 276.) 

The Journals and other writings of our early 
Friends contain frequent references to Oliver 
Cromwell. George Fox mentions that in 1654, 
he was taken prisoner by some troopers of 
Colonel Hacker’s regiment, and brought before 
their commander, who wished him to promise to 
go home and remain there. In reply Fox said, 
“T should go to meetings as the Lord should 
order me; and could not submit to their requir- 
ings.” Well then, said Hacker, I will send you 
to-morrow morning, to my Lord Protector.” 

England at that time was in an unsettled con- 
dition. An apparent necessity had compelled 
Cromwell, for the sake of maintaining public 
order, to act as supreme head of affairs, and to 
assume powers which constitutionally he had no 
right to take. The Parliament of 1654, had not 
met his views, and he dissolved it in the First 
Month of 1655. “All show of constitutional 
rule,” says Green, “was now at an end. The 
Protectorate, deprived by its own act of all 
chance of legal sanction, becaine a simple tyr- 
anny. Cromwell professed indeed to be re- 
strained by ‘the Instrument.’ [This was a con- 
stitution, drawn up by a Council of State, ap- 
pointed by the convention summoned by the 
Council of State, and popularly known as ‘ Bare- 
bones’ Parliament,’ from the name of one of its 
members.] But the one great restraint on his 
power which the instrument provided, the ina- 
bility to levy taxes save by consent of Parlia- 
ment, was set aside on the plea of necessity.” 

From that time many sober persons in de- 
spair of public liberty began to incline to the 
king’s restoration. The danger of a royalist 
revolt was increased by the general discontent. 
There were risings in different places, but they 
were quickly suppressed by the energy of the 
government. The country was divided into ten 
military governments, each with a Major-general 
at its head, who was empowered to disarm all 
papists and royalists, and to arrest suspected 
persons. 

In view of the general uneasiness that pre- 
vailed, the action of Colonel Hacker is not to be 
much wondered at. He seems not to have been 
cruelly disposed; but, as George Fox says, “ he 
was stirred up and set on by priests and pro- 
fessors, who, when they could not overcome me 
by disputes and arguments, nor resist the Spirit 
of the Lord that was in me, they got soldiers to 
take me up.” After George’s arrival in London 
the Protector sent him a message requiring him 
to promise not to take up a carnal sword or 
weapon against him or the government as it then 
was. The Journal says, “I said little in reply; 
but the next morning I was moved of the Lord 
to write a paper to the Protector, by the name 
of Oliver Cromwell; wherein I did in the pre- 
sence of the Lord God declare, that I did deny 
the wearing or drawing of a carnal sword, or 
any other outward weapon against him or any 
man. And that I was sent of God to stand a 
witness against all violence, and against the 
works of darkness; and to turn people from 
darkness to light; to bring them from the oc- 


casion of war and fighting to the peaceable gos- 


pel; and from being evil-doers, which the mag- 
istrate’s sword should be a terror to.’ When I 
had written what the Lord had given me to 
write, I set my name to it, and gave it to Cap- 
tain Drury to hand to Oliver Cromwell ; which 
he did. After some time Captain Drury brought 
me before the Protector himself at Whitehall. 
It was in a morning before he was dressed ; and 
one Harvey, who had come a little among 
Friends, but was disobedient, waited upon him. 
When I came in, I was moved to say, ‘ Peace 
be in this house: and I exhorted him to keep 
in the fear of God, that he might receive wisdom 
from Him ; that by it he might be ordered, and 
with it might order all things under his hand 
unto God’s glory. I spoke much to him of 
truth; and a great deal of discourse I had with 
him about religion; wherein he carried himself 
very moderately. But he said, ‘ We quarrelled 
with the priests whom he called ministers.’ I 
told him I did not quarrel with them, they 
quarrelled with me and my friends. ‘ But, said 
I, ‘if we own the prophets, Christ and the apos- 
tles, we cannot hold up such teachers, prophets 
and shepherds, as the prophets, Christ and the 
apostles declared against; but we must declare 
against them by the same power and spirit. 
Then I showed him, that the prophets, Christ 
and the apostles declared freely, and declared 
against them that did not declare freely ; such 
as preached for filthy lucre, divined for money, 
and preached for hire, and were covetous and 
greedy, like the dumb dogs that could never 
have enough. As I spoke, he several times said 
it was very good, and it was truth. Many more 
words I had with him; but people coming in, I 
drew a little back. As I was turning, he catched 
me by the hand, and with tears in his eyes, said, 
‘Come again to my house; for if thou and I 
were but an hour a day together, we should be 
nearer one to the other ;’ adding, that he wished 
me no more ill than he did to his own soul. I 
admonished him to hearken to God’s voice, that 
he might stand in his counsel and obey it; and 
if he did so, it would keep him from hardness of 
heart.” 

After George Fox left the room, he was told 
that he was at liberty, and might go whither 
he would. 

In the year 1656 he had another interview 
with the Protector, in which he spoke to him of 
the sufferings of Friends in the nation ; showing 
him how contrary this persecution was to Christ 
and his apostles and to Christianity. Other 
Friends, both in personal interviews and by 
writing, urged the Protector to exercise the 
power he possessed for the relief of those suffer- 
ing for conscience sake—for, as Geo. Fox says, 
“there was great persecution in many places, 
both by imprisoning and breaking up of meet- 
ings.” But Oliver appeared to be unwilling to 
risk his popularity by advocating the cause of a 
despised and hated people. Some of the warn- 
ings addressed to him were marked with a fear- 
lessness and tone of authority, such as might 
have been expected from those who considered 
themselves as ministers and ambassadors for the 
King of kings. Francis Howgill sent him a 
letter in which he says :— 

“ Thus saith the Lord, I chose thee out of all 
the nations when thou wast little in thine own 
eyes, and threw down the mountains and powers 
of the earth before thee, which had established 
wickedness by a law, and I cut them down, and 
broke the yokes and bonds of the oppressor, and 
made them stoop before thee, that thou passedst 
over them and tread upon their necks; but, thus 
saith the Lord, now thy heart is not upright be- 
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fore me, but thou takest counsel, but not of me. 
Wilt thou limit me, and set bounds to me, when 
and where and how, and by whom I shall de- 
clare and publish my name? Then will I break 
thy cord, and remove thy stake, and exalt my- 
self in thy overthrow.” 

With equal plainness, Edward Burrough tells 
Cromwell that his “dominions are filled with 
cruel oppressions, and the poor groan every- 
where under the heavy hand of injustice; the 
needy are trodden under foot: such whom the 
Lord hath freed in their consciences from false 
worships, and teachers are made slaves and 
greedily preyed upon by unjust men : the mouths 
of many that have their power from thee, are as 
the teeth of young lions, and the upright and 
harmless are devoured, and made a spoil of by 
them.” After enumerating many of the occa- 
sions under which Friends were suffering, he 
reminds Cromwell that he is responsible, inas- 
much as these things are done in his name and 
by his officers; and adds—* Boast not thyself, 
though the Lord hath used thee in his hand; 
but know that when He will, He can cast thee, 
a rod, out of his hand into the fire.” 

(To be continued. ) 


The Christian Advocate contains a letter from 
a bishop who recently crossed the Pacific Ocean 
from San Francisco to Yokohama, who says:— 
“It is no slight thing to make this voyage.— 
Five thousand miles without sight of land or 
ship; a few sea-birds screaming or fighting for 
the refuse of the ship—our only visible brothers 
in life; no possibility of communication if acci- 
dent happens far from land, and small chance 
of ever reaching land by the vessel’s boats, if it 
were possible to launch them. It behooves the 
company to send none but the strongest and 
best ships out on this vastest of oceans, whose 
behavior at this season, when we are westward 
bound, is hardly pacific. 

“The preceding lines had been written only 
two hours, when I noticed the first officer bolt- 
ing on the storm-doors on the weather side of 
the ship. In less than an hour, a cyclone gale 
struck us, and now for thirty-six hours we know 
what the Pacific can do. A mighty wind, whose 
roar drowns the shouts of the sailors—a tre- 
mendous sea covered with a netting of foam, 
and the crests cut off by the force of the gale; 
the ship rolling first one rail under, and then 
the other; waves leaping aboard and rushing 
the whole length of the main deck; trunks 
banging; I hurled the width of the cabin, with 
much damage to a revolving chair; passengers 
padding themselves with pillows in cabin cor- 
ners; a small wave pouring down the saloon 
stairs from the hurricane deck—these were a 
few of our delights. But this is what may be 
expected while crossing the Kuro-Siwo or Gulf 
Stream of Japan in winter. I am satisfied with 
my sample of a Pacific cyclone.” 


————————~. 
“ Christopher Healy’s communication in our 


first meeting was too good to be lost. He said 
he had heard a voice distinctly say, ‘there is 
fire enough yet to light the candle. If there 
is fire enough to light the candle, why the house 
may yet be swept and the lost piece of silver 
found. A word to the wise is sufficient;’ And 
he sat down. He arose again and said, he 
‘could not get shut of the subject, but must 
bring to view, that if through neglect or care- 
lessness, the fire should be suffered to go out, 
the candle could not be lighted, the house could 
not be swept, nor the lost silver found.’ He did 
wish Friends encouraged to see to it.”—Letters 


of the late Hannah Williams. 


THE FRIEND. 


For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 


MAKE CHILDHOOD HAPPY. 


Some day the little face so round and fair, 
Will be lined by many a care; 
Some day the little feet so free and gay, 
Will find obstructions in their way: 
Then smoothe the path, 
Speak not in wrath ; 
Make childhood happy. 


Some day the little child will tempted be, 
And sinful ways too soon will see, 
Some day the little hands so full of life 
Will be lured into strife, 
Then guide aright ; 
Live in his sight, 
Make childhood happy. 


Oh, mother dear, this gift of thine, 
Was given thee by One Divine ; 
Some day He’ll ask, “ what hast thou done, 
To train for me thy little one?” 

Then, wisdom found, 

Let grace abound, 

Make childhood happy. 
A. M. L. 


PENNSVILLE, Ohio. 


>_> 


[From Our Dums Aniats.] 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 


“The wind is risin’ hard and fast, 
Just hear the sleet come down, 
We’re goin’ to have an awful night,” 
Said good old Farmer Brown. 
“Throw on another backlog, Sam, 
We'll have a roarin’ fire. 
Come, get your knittin’, mother, 
And draw your chair up nigher. 
On such a winter’s night as this, 
How comfortable to know 
We have a roof to shelter us 
From all the frost and snow. 
We do not half appreciate 
These blessings from the Lord. 
To think that, while He shelters us, 
Some human soul’s abroad 
Without a home, or friends, or food, 
Or place to lay their head. 
I’m thankful none of mine are out. 
Come, boys, ’t is time for bed.” 


The boys each got his candle out, 
The old brass clock struck nine. 
Just then a scratch came at the door, 
A low and piteous whine 
Fell on the ear of Farmer Brown, 
Who opened wide the door 
And saw a half-starved, homeless dog ; 
A shivering dog — no more. 
“Git out,” the good man roared in rage, 
“You need n’t hang ’round here, 
We hain’t got any use for dogs 
At this time of the year. 
And if we had, I do not think 
’T would be the wisest plan 
To take a starving cur. Why, he’d 
Eat more’n the hired man. 
Beside, I know he ain’t a dog 
That anybody ’d want. 
I never seed a useful dog 
That looked so thin and gaunt. 
And people don’t turn out good dogs 
That ’s worth their weight in salt, 
And if he starve or freeze to death 
I’m sure ’tis his own fault. 
I shan’t take him in, that’s flat 
And plain,” quoth Farmer Brown. 
“He’d eat us out of house and home, 
And have us on the town. 
Come, boys, to bed, ’tis half-past nine. 
Move on, don’t stand like logs, 
The poor need all we have to spare, 
I’ve none to waste on dogs. 


“Father,” spoke Jim, the youngest son, 
His mother’s pride and joy, 

“ Don’t you think a dog can feel, 
The same’s a man or boy? 

Don’t you think he’s just as cold 
As you or I could be? 

And hungry, too. Just think, dear pa, 
How awful it must be. 

You would not turn a fellow-man 
Away a night like this. 


Why turn away a helpless dog ?” 
He pleaded with a kiss. 

“The God who made and blest us, 
You’ve been telling of to-night, 

He also made the dog that comes 
In such a sorry plight. 

The dog can suffer just the same, 
Of hunger and pain, I know. 

Though he is dumb whatever comes, 
And cannot tell his woe. 

And as God blesses us, and gives 
Abundance to our store, 

Don’t let us leave the ‘ least of his’ 
To perish at our door.” 


“Well, well,” the farmer gruffly said, 
“ Do as you think is right. 

Call in the dog; give him a bone; 
He can sleep on the rug to-night. 

Now, go to bed, ’t is ten o’clock, 
We're sitting up all night.” 


The friendless dog had found a home. 
They kept him till he died. 
He always clung to little Jim, 
Was ever by his side. 
He seemed to know the boy had been 
His friend in time of need, 
And strove to show his gratitude 
In every look and deed. 
Cora M. W. GRrEENLEAF. 
For “‘ Tue Friznp.” 
Having read with interest the letters pub- 
lished in THE FRrenpD of the 7th instant, from 
Daniel Offley to John Morton, in relation to the 
yellow fever of 1793, I thought I would enclose 
a copy of a testimonial which was given to his 
widow after his decease, which was engrossed on 
parchment, having been adopted at a public 
meeting of the citizens of Philadelphia, held at 
the City Hall on the 22nd day of Third Month, 
1794, and which is in possession of her descend- 
ants; thinking that if the Editor should approve 
of inserting it in THe Frrenp, it might be in- 
teresting to the readers as showing their appre- 
ciation of the services of those devoted men in 
the time of the great calamity permitted to over- 
take our beloved city. E.S. 


MEpForD, Third Month 12th, 1891. 


For the Surviving Relatives of Daniel Offley. 

At a meeting of the citizens of Philadelphia, 
the Northern Liberties and district of South- 
wark, assembled on Saturday, the 22d day of 
March, 1794, at the City Hall, for the pur 
of taking into consideration the report of their 
Committee, appointed to prepare an instrument, 
expressive of the most cordial, grateful and fra- 
ternal thanks of the citizens of Philadelphia, to 
their Committee of Health, for the important, 
hazardous and successful services by them rep- 
dered, during the calamity that lately afflicted 
the city and liberties, the following form was 
unanimously adopted and agreed to on this oc- 
casion : 

WHEREAS, it hath pleased the Supreme Ruler 
and Governor of the Universe, to oe dur- 
ing the months of August, September and Oc- 
tober last, a most dreadful visitation or epidemic 
malady to afflict the city and liberties of Phila- 
delphia, in such manner that it is supposed not 
less than five thousand of the inhabitants thereof 
have fallen victims to the same, and 

Wuereas, the following citizens of Phila- 
delphia, as Guardians of the Poor, to wit : James 
Wilson, Jacob Tompkins and William Sansom; 
and the following persons as a Committee of 
Health, to wit: Matthew Clarkson, Stephen 
Girard, John Letchworth, John Haworth, Thos. 
Savery, Henry Deforrest, Jonathan Dickinson 
Sergeant, Caleb Lowns, Peter Helm, James 
Kerr, James Swaime, Jacob Whitman, John 
Connelly, Daniel Offley, Thomas Wistar, Israel 
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Israel, James Sharswood, Matthew Carey, Samuel 
Benge, Andrew Adgate and Joseph Inskeep; 
and the following persons members of the As- 
sistant Committee of Health, in the Northern 
Liberties and district of Southwark, to wit: 
Wm. P. Sprague, William Gregory, Joseph 
Burns, Jacob Winnemore and Shubart Armit- 
age ;—tutally disregarding their own personal 
preservation, and only intent on arresting the 
progress of the malignant disorder, with a mag- 
nanimity and patriotism meriting the highest 
eulogiums, stood forth, and by every generous 
and endearing exertion, preserved the lives of 
many of their fellow citizens from death, b 
conveying them to a suitable hospital whic 
they had provided at Bush Hill for their recep- 
tion, where, under the meritorious exertions 
and peculiar care of Stephen Girard and Peter 
Helm, two of the citizens above named, every 
possible comfort was provided for the sick, and 
decent burial for those whom their efforts could 
not preserve from the ravages of the prevailing 
distemper ;—in order to perpetuate the memory of 
such distinguished usefulness to distant times, 
and to serve as an example and encouragement 
to others to emulate the like beneficent virtues, 
should it ever unfortunately again become ne 
cessary to practice them ;—the citizens of Phila- 
delphia, the districts of Southwark and Northern 
Liberties, do by this Instrument present to the 
above named Wm. Sansom, as a Guardian of 
the Poor; to the above named Matthew Clark- 
son, Caleb Lownes, Thomas Wistar, Stephen 
Girard, Peter Helm, Israel Israel, John Letch- 
worth, James Kerr, James Sharswood, John 
Haworth, James Swaime, Matthew Carey, Thos. 
Savery, Jacob Witman, Samuel Benge, Henry 
Deforrest and John Connelly, as a Committee of 
Health ; and to the above named William P. 
Sprague, William Gregory, Joseph Burns Jacob 
Winnemore and Shubert Armitage, as members 
of the Assistant Committee of Health, their 
most grateful and fraternal thanks, for their 
benevolent and patriotic exertions in relieving 
the miseries of suffering humanity on the late 
occasion. And as Andrew Adgate, Jonathan 
Dickinson Sergeant, Joseph Inskeep and Daniel 
Offley, members of the Committee of Health, 
and James Wilson and Jacob Tompkins, mem- 
bers of the Assistant Committee of Health, [this 
is evidently an error made by the framers of the 
document, as the two last named were Guar- 
dians of the Poor,] unfortunately fell victims to 
their generous exertions for the preservation of 
the inhabitants, it is hoped that their great ser- 
vices will be held in everlasting remembrance 
by the citizens, to whose welfare they so nobly 
devoted themselves, even unto death, and that 
this will be evidenced on all proper occasions in 
a suitable attention to their surviving relations ; 
Ordered, that a copy of this instrument be duly 
engrossed upon parchment, signed by the chair- 
man of the meeting, and presented to each of 
the persons above named, and to the represen- 
tatives of the deceased overseers of the poor and 
members of the committees above named, to re- 
main with them as a memorial of the sense their 
fellow citizens entertain of the services rendered 
them during the late dreadful calamity. 
Tuomas M. KEeEn, Chairman. 





Ir in thy journey through life, thou overtake 
or art overtaken we any one who is seeking 
truth for its own sake, thou need not inquire 
from whence he came, or from what particular 
tribe he sprang, but frankly give him thy hand ; 
for be assured that thou hast found a safe and 
lnstructive companion. 


THE FRIEND.” 
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For “ Tue Frienp.” 


Patrick, of Ireland. 

The name of the self-denying man who is 
often spoken of as the “Apostle of Ireland,” is 
one which in the public thought has become so 
intensely Irish—and Roman Catholic Irish as 
well—that it is worth while to recall the fact 
that he was not a native of the Emerald Isle at 
all (though the locality of his birth is not cer- 
tainly known), and that the land wherein he 
labored so long did not fall into the hands of 
the English by conquest of Henry the Second, 
and so come more directly under the ecclesias- 
tical yoke of the Papal power, until near! 
seven centuries after the death of Patrick. It 
was not, wdeed, until the close of the fifth 
century, a few years after Patrick’s death— 
which occurred about 471 —that a bishop of 
Rome, Symmachus, received for the first time 
the distinctive appellation of “Pope,” to be 
forthwith addressed by the self-assertive and 
exalted title “ His Holiness.” 

In a late account of Patrick, by Thomas 
Connellan — who quite recently was an Irish 
priest—and which account I find in The Con- 
verted Catholic, copied from The Christian Irish- 
man, it is stated, in alluding to the fact that 
Patrick had by no means been lacking in bi- 
ographers, that Colgan, who lived in Flanders 
in the time of Charles the First, published seven 
lives of Ireland’s so-called “ patron saint.” The 
first of these, in verse, and in the Irish tongue, 
is thought to have been originally written in 
Patrick’s lifetime ; the three that follow are full 
of fables, and are stated to exhibit ample evi- 
dence of “having been patched up ata late 
period ;” the fifth of Colgan’s lives is admitted 
to have been written five centuries after Patrick ; 
the next, which was penned by a certain Joce- 
line, who lived in the reign of Henry II, and 
came to Ireland in the train of John de Courcey, 
is the source from which most of Patrick’s bi- 
ographers have drawn their narratives, notwith- 
standing Dr. Lanigan, the Roman Catholic his- 
torian calls it “the worst of all.” The seventh, 
which abounds with the usual miracles, prodi- 
gies and wonders which the monks of the Middle 
Ages loved so well to dish up for the delectation 
of the general public, is given but scant credit 
by Tillemont, the French Roman Catholic writer, 
who turns with relief from the mixture of fable 
and fact to the “ Confessions” of Patrick, a writ- 
ing which is accepted as undoubtedly his own. 

From the Confessions we learn that Patrick 
was taken captive, and carried into the present 
County of Antrim, in Ireland, when i was 
about sixteen years of age. He tells us that he 
was then “ignorant of the true God” and “ des- 
titute of faith in Him,” but that the chastening 
which he underwent in slavery was the means 
of turning his heart to a Higher Power, so that 
the love of God grew stronger, faith in Him in- 
creased, and day and night he was engaged in 
prayer. Patrick escaped, after six years’ cap- 
tivity, to his father’s house (which appears to 
have been in Scotland), but the voice of the 
pagan Irish seemed to ring in his ears; and 
after some years spent in preparing himself the 
better (xs he deemed it) for his religious duties 
and prospective engagements, he went back to 
Ireland. Without attempting to follow his forty 
years’ course therein, it will be instructive to 
repeat several ex pressions indicating his religious 
belief, and to note how priestly interposition, the 
invocation of the Virgin and saints, &c., are made 
conspicuous by their absence. 

The opening of the Confessions makes evident 
the fact that the teachings of the Romish faith 


concerning celibacy were very different in that 
early day from what they are at the present. 
T. Connellan says, in introducing this part of the 
subject: 

“At the very opening words we find ourselves 
in difficulty. Here they are: ‘I, Patrick, a 
sinner, the rudest and the least of all the faith- 
ful, and most contemptible to very many, had 
for my father Calpurnius, a deacon, a son of 
Potius, a priest.’ We are told every day that 
the religion established by St. Patrick did not 
differ in a jot or tittle from that which the 
Church of Rome professes to-day. St. Patrick 
was the child of Christian parents, yet both his 
father and grandfather were in Holy orders. 
We will, of course, be told that this is merely a 
matter of discipline; nevertheless, we should 
fancy the discipline of the Church in the fourth 
century is more likely to be conformable with 
apostolic teaching than in the nineteenth.” 

A second extract, showing that the early mis- 
sionary to the pagan Irish did not rely on the 
outward rite of baptism, or on anything that 
might have been said over him by a priest for 
inducing a change of heart, or conversion from 
a state of nature toa state of grace, is as follows: 
“ Therefore I, first a rustic, a fugitive, unlearned 
—indeed not knowing how to provide for the 
future—but I know this most certainly, that 
before I was humbled, I was like a stone lying 
in deep mud : and He who is mighty came, and 
in his own mercy raised me and placed me on 
the top of the wall.” So we find that he went 
directly to the appointed Source of all consola- 
tion, was healed and raised up. No seeking 
out a priest, saying confession, and receiving 
absolution of his sins at the hands of fallible 
man. 

As a natural consequence of the efficacious 
healing of his soul’s hurt, “the love of God and 
the fear of Him,” he says, “increased more and 
more, and fuith became stronger, and the spirit 
was stirred.” 

Connellan continues: “ In the Roman Catholic 
dispensation the priest is always placed between 
the sinner and God. When one of the people 
falls sick, or meets with any affliction, he never 
thinks of going direct to God, but always asks 
the priest to intercede for him. Now this was 
not what St. Patrick taught the people. When 
he was making his escape in company with 
heathen companions, food failed as they traversed 
a desert. The leader, turning to our saint, said : 
‘What is it,O Christian? You say thy God is 
great and mighty ; why, therefore, couldst thou 
not pray for us, for we are perishing with 
hunger? Did St. Patrick immediately put on 
his stole and commence to ‘read an office’ for 
their intention? I am afraid that stoles and 
offices had yet to be invented. No, but he 
directed them to go straight to God themselves. 
‘ But I said to them plainly, “Turn with faith to 
the Lord my God, to whom nothing is impossible, 
that He may send food this day for us in our 
path, even till you are satisfied, for it abounds 
everywhere with Him.” And God assisting, it 
80 came to pass.’ ” 

Patrick’s constant reference to illustrative 
Scripture texts, in his Confessions, shows his 
familiarity with Holy Writ as well as his readi- 
ness to consult the first outward source of knowl- 
edge rather than the dicta of the “ Fathers,” the 
traditions of the church, or the decrees of its 
councils. 

“The modern doctrine,” T. Conellan remarks 
in concluding his interesting sketch, “is that 
salvation dwells with the Church of Rome. 
However, it is well to know that such was not 



























































St. Patrick’s doctrine. The road travelled by 


him ought to be good enough for us; and, thank 
God, the humblest sinner [redeemed by grace] 
may walk it without money and without price.” 
Jostan W. LEeEps. 


"7 For “ Tue Frienp.”’ 
The Christian’s Warfare. 


How often does God teach us spiritual things 
by using material things as emblems. These, 
in their nature, may be truly opposite, and yet 
the semblance is grasped by the mind and in- 
delibly printed on the understanding. It is 
thus that war, which inexorably demands the 
sacrifice of life and limb and all that a man 
deems most precious, and in which he exerts 
to the utmost every faculty of the mind and 
body to overcome, becomes a fitting simile of 
that nobler warfare which the soul must wage 
with sin. 

Though we know that God is Love, and that 
Christ is the Prince of Peace, and that the 
Creator and Redeemer’s love flows towards 
every creature, this view may seem irreconcila- 
ble with the commands issued to the Israelites, 
to extirpate the inhabitants of Canaan; but let 
us remember that the judgments of the Lord 
were in much long-suffering deferred, “ for the 
iniquity of the Amorites was not yet full,” and 
it doth not necessarily follow that because as 
separate nations they ceased to exist, by means 
of the outward sword, that therefore there were 
not individuals who found mercy and for- 
giveness, and were so exempted from the sword 
of God’s Spirit—such as Rahab and her house- 
hold: and the Gibeonites, who became hewers 
of wood and drawers of water in the house of 
the Lord, and as the son of the prince and 
priest of Midian—who all eventually became 
incorporated into the commonwealth of Israel, 
and as such heirs of the promises. 

The King whom the Christian soldier obeys, 
is the Lord Jesus Christ, the King of kings, 
the Prince of Peace—who goeth forth conquer- 
ing and to conquer; and the armies in heaven 
do follow Him; and He hath plainly declared, 
that “My Kingdom is not of this world, else 
would my servants fight, that I should not be 
delivered unto thee (Pontius Pilate)—but now 
is my Kingdom not from hence.” This great 
Captain of our Salvation, who himself was 
made perfect through sufferings, having over- 
come, hath sat down on his throne in his King- 
dom; and as a Leader and Commander, calls 
upon us to follow Him; but as great earthly 
generals want not raw recruits, so doth our 
King, who calls us to be soldiers, often put 
us under a course of training, that we may 
learn to be obedient in all things; on our part, 
presenting ourselves, body, soul and spirit, un- 
reservedly to his guidance; so must we be will- 
ing to forsake all things, not only things sinful, 
but if called for at his hands, even blessings 
which his bounty has given to us; and so doing, 
He hath promised to give us an hundred fold 
in this life and in the world to come life ever- 
lasting. So did Barak’s soldiers willingly offer 
themselves, “they loved not their lives to the 
death,” and it was from among the posterity of 
these, in the land of Zebulun and Naphtali, 
that Jesus chose his faithful witnesses. 

The more complete the surrender of our wills 
to his, the easier the yoke to bear—the more 
will his power be felt, and the more complete 
and decisive will be the victory over our spirit- 
ual enemies—for our will can do nothing, since 
“it is not by might, nor by power, but by My 
Spirit, saith the Lord.” 


THE FRIEND. 


Having called us to this holy warfare, He 
prepares and trains our hearts and equips us 
with the necessary armor. These weapons are 
not carnal, but spiritual—mighty through God 
to the pulling down of the ramparts of sin in 
us and in the world. Having begun, we must 
not look back; for there is no discharge in this 
war, till we lay our armor down at Jesus’ feet, 
there to receive the crown; neither must we 
unnecessarily entangle ourselves with the affairs 
of this world, as though our time were our own, 
and that we had not been bought with a price. 
The natural desires must be limited and made 
obedient to Christ. The lusts of the eye, the 
ear, the taste, the smell must know of being de- 
nied and brought into subjection to the behests 
of Him who hath called us “to endure hardness, 
as good soldiers of Jesus Christ.” Administer- 
ing as they do to the delights of men, we, as 
sons and daughters of God, should delight not 
in fulfilling our own will and carnal desires, 
but in doing the will of Him who, as a pillar 
of fire, as the Sun of Righteousness, sheds light 
on our march ; and as we watch and pray, with 
our armor girt about us, it will be like that 
day when the “sun stood still on Gibeon, and 
the moon on the valley of Ajalon:” neither did 
it go down on that day of the Lord, but the 
enemies of the Lord were discomfited before 
his thunderbolts. 

The Apostle Paul enumerates the spiritual 
armor with which Christ clothes his soldiers— 
such as the helmet of salvation, the breastplate 
of righteousness, the shield of faith—having 
for sandals the preparation of the Gospel of 
Peace and the sword of the Spirit, which pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of Him whose name 
is called the Word of God. Thus clad, as they 
abide in Him, they are invulnerable and in- 
vincible; but, alas, how oft we stumble and 
falter—faith grows weak and foes and fears 
overcome, and we are brought to confess “to us 
alone belong blushing and confusion of face ; 
but to the Lord our God belong mercies and 
forgiveness ;” and yet it is, as we remain faith- 
ful, ever looking to Him who enlightened us at 
the beginning, and called us out of sin and 
darkness, that walking so humbly that we may 
never conceit ourselves as though we might 
never full, we shall experience out of weakness 
being made strong, and rejoice to see our ene- 
mies fleeing apace. We shall finally, if we 
persevere, be permitted to put our feet on the 
neck of our enemies (not flesh and blood), but, 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, and rejoice 
in Him who will make us more than conquer- 
ors—finally to receive a crown of righteousness 
from Him whom we have loved and humbly 
desired to serve and obey. And as no general 
compels even forced marches without some rest, 
so He who knoweth what we are able to bear, 
having trod in the same path, and who now 
goeth before us, grants refreshing seasons to the 
soldiers of the cross, rendered doubly sweet by 
reason of the way, and sweet foretastes of that 
eternal rest in Heaven. 
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Natural History, Science, etc. 


American Banyan Tree.—The Scientific Amer- 
ican gives a cut of an American Banyan tree 
growing at Lake Worth, in Florida. There are 
very few of them known, even in Florida. 


Rattlesnakes.—A correspondent of Forest and 
Stream says, that rattlesnakes were formerly 
very plentiful in Montana, and sheep were fre- 
quently bitten by them. The herders in such 


cases would lance the wounded part, squeeze 
out the contents, and apply either baking soda 
or strong ammonia water. This treatment wag 
generally successful if promptly applied. 


Rabbits—During the past ten years, the total 
amount of rabbit skins exported from New Zea- 
land amounted to 100,000,000. 


Thrilling ‘Rescue.—In an old-fashioned, dis- 
used chimney, in a little grocery in Brooklyn, 
a family of mice made their appearance the 
other day. Their nest was on a ledge midway 
up the flue. It was composed of shavings and 
bits of straw. 

Nobody in the store was aware of the presence 
of the mice until one day a little pink fellow, 
evidently only a few hours old, tumbled over 
the edge of the nest and fell to the floor. Evi- 
dently he didn’t mean to. 

It was not much larger than a peanut, but 
was unhurt by the fall. In a few moments the 
people in the store were treated to the spectacle 
of a thrilling rescue. 

Scarcely had the wee stranger reached the 
floor, than its mother appeared. She seized her 
offspring by the back of its neck with her teeth 
and tried to climb up the jagged sides of the 
chimney with it. But she had hardly proceeded 
a yard before the weight told upon her strength, 
and the baby fell from her grasp to the floor. 
Three times she repeated the attempt, and three. 
times she failed. At last she ran away, and the 
spectators believed she had abandoned the luck- 
less youngster to his fate, But this was not the 
case, for in a few moments she returned with 
another mouse, evidently the father of the fam- 
ily. He clutched the little thing by the neck, 
while the mother made fast to its tail, and then 
slowly but surely they struggled upward toward 
the nest. It was a difficult task, but after five 
minutes’ labor it was successfully performed, 
and the animals disappeared from view. 

A heartless onlooker suggested that it would 
be a good idea to exterminate the family, but 
sympathetic people were in the majority, and 
the unfeeling proposition was promptly voted 
down.—N. Y. Herald. 

A New Snake.—Closely as the fauna of North- 
ern Florida has been examined by collectors, a 
new snake was recently received from there by 
the Philadelphia Zoological Society. It was 
about twenty-one inches long, belonging to the 
harmless common snakes of the family of Colu- 
bride. It proved to be not only a new species, but 
of a wholly unknown genus, and the name of Sti- 
losoma extenuata had to be formed for it. As this 
is the only specimen that has ever been seen, it 
probably belongs to a class of snakes in the 
process of extinction, especially when with its 
rarity no allied forms are known. 


Fossil Animals.—Dr. Joseph Leidy, who has 
recently examined some fossil remains from 
Morehead phosphate beds from Reace Creek, 
Florida, decides one to have been from an ani- 
mal fully as large as the best specimens of our 
modern domestic horses, to which it is related. 
A number of species of Rhinoceros also existed 
there in those days. The remains of one hith- 
erto undescribed, were also found in the phos 
phate bed, which the professor names R. lon 
gipes. 

Patent Medicines.—The public health is seri- 
ously jeoparded by the wholesale use of certain 
patent medicines, against which individuals and 
the public should be more on their guard. Be 
sides other evils, there is abundant evidence 
that some of them contain alcohol in some of 
its forms, which should not be thus adminis 
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tered. It ranges in quantity from twenty to 
forty per cent. 
In the report on nostrums, proprietary medi- 
cines, and new drugs, which was read before 
the American Association for the Cure of Ine 
briates (1889), is found in the appendix, a list 
of the results of the analyses of a large number 
of well-known patent medicines, which is of 
interest not only to the physician, but to the 
student of human nature, in view of the readi- 
ness with which charlatanism can hoodwink 
rsons who in other matters are supposed to 
fans the ordinary quantity of common sense: 


Per cent 
of Alcohol. 


Dr. Buckland’s Scotch Oats Essence, 35. 
(Also } gr. morphine to the ounce.) A 
more insidious and dangerous fraud 
can scarcely be imagined, especially 
when administered, as this is recom- 
mended, for the cure of inebriety or 
the opium habit. 
Hoofland’s German Tonic, 29.3 
Parker’s Tonic, 41.6 
“A purely vegetable extract. Stimu- 
lus to the body without intoxicating. 
Inebriates struggling to reform will 
find its tonic and sustaining influence 
on the nervous system a great help to 
their efforts.” 
Schenck’s Seaweed Tonic, 19.5 
“ Distilled from seaweed after the same 
manner as Jamaica Spirits is from 
sugar-cane. It is therefore entirely 
harmless, and free from the injurious 
properties of corn and rye whiskey.” 





Grecian Discoveries.—The Independent pub- 
lishes a telegram received from Athens describ- 
ing some interesting objects discovered at Are- 
tria in Eubcea, in the course of the excavations 
conducted by the American School at Athens. 

“We have opened a large number of tombs 
in what appears to be a city of tombs. Of these 
the finest show elegant marble architecture. 
The only epitaph mentions a ‘ daughter of Aris- 
totle. Dr. Waldstein, the Permanent Director 
of the American School, distinctly disclaims the 
identification of this as the tomb of the philoso- 
pher Aristotle. Much gold has been found in 
the tombs, including six diadems, an immense 
wreath of wrought gold, a seal ring, and ear- 
rings in the form of doves set with jewels. Noth- 
ing finer in the way of ancient jewelry has ever 
been discovered. Besides these may be mentioned 
four white lekythoi, or vases for unguents.” 

Truck Farming.—The U. S. Census Office has 
published a bulletin on Truck Farming for the 
year 1890. This includes only the vegetables 
which are raised at a distance from their market, 
so as to require railroad or water conveyance. 
The aan value of products is about $76,000,- 
000, raised on about 534,000 acres of land. Of 
these about 37,000 acres were devoted to as- 
paragus, 77,000 to cabbage, 28,000 each to Irish 


tures at the late exhibition of the Academy of 
Fine Arts, in which they protested against the 
admission of several “nude” pictures, as being 
grossly indelicate. They say :— 

“It is the general sentiment that never be- 
fore, in Philadelphia, has modesty been so ruth- 
lessly assailed. As Christian women, as modest 
women, we feel this to be an offence to our 
womanhood, an attack on the delicacy of our 
daughters and the morality of our sons.” 

This is strong language, and we do not won- 
der that the “ hanging committee” winced under 
the severe censure—but their reply (which. is 
published in the same paper) shows that instead 
of receiving it as a merited rebuke, they have 
put themselves in a worse position by endeavor- 
ing to evade its force by ill-founded and unjust 
sarcasms on the modesty and delicacy of those 
who could be offended by such exhibitions. 

The Episcopal Recorder in commenting on 
this occurrence, remarks: 




























“ The nude in art will always be found to be de- 
fended by the impure and the vicious,” 

“We are shocked at the habits of some savage 
tribes, which permit them in warm climates to go 
about unclothed, and we treat them as uncivilized, 
yet the development of our own civilization is 
marked by the public exhibition of pictures and 
statuary, depicting the undraped female form, and 
we permit boys and girls, young men and maidens, 
old men and children to gaze thereon. Is it any 
wonder that the morals and sensuality of savages 
are too often found among us?” 


Disestablishment in Denmark.—A bill has been 
presented in the Danish Folkthing, or lower house, 
providing that laymen may be permitted to speak 


One obvious lesson to be learned from this 
correspondence is the propriety of all pure- 
minded persons rigorously keeping away from 










Brod ies Baer rar] Hetermen, Te claimed byte advo the [wach exhibiows themselves, ahd dacoraging 
“Perfectly harmless, Not a substitute this measure, if passed, would relieve clergymen of the younger members of their families from an 
for whiskey.” much embarrassment in the case of the burials of| imdulgence which may blunt their delicacy of 
Drake’s Plantation Bitters, 33.2 | infidels and non-churchgoers. It seems at present feeling and stir unhallowed emotions in their 
Hoofland’s German Bitters, 25.6 | very improbable that the bill will be passed, as it | minds. 


is strongly opposed by the Government party. The 


“Entirely vegetable, and free from whole question hinges upon the relation of the 


alcoholic stimulant.” 





oe ’ ~ | churebyards to the Church and the commune re- At the request of some of the leading Brewers 
Hostetter s Stomach Bitters, 44.3 spectively, and the ecclesiastical authorities are not of this country the State Department at Wash- 
Kaufmann’sSulphur Bitters, 20.5 | likely to allow such a concession to be made if they | ington issued a circular to its consular agents in 


“Contains no alcohol.” (In fact, it con- 
tains no sulphur: but 20.5 per cent. 
alcohol.) 
Dr. Richardson’s Concentrated Sherry 
Wine Bitters, 47.5 
“Three times daily or when there is a 
sensation of weakness or uneasiness 
at the stomach.” 
Warner’s Safe Tonic Bitters, 35.7 


From these and other considerations it is wise 
to claim that the internal administration of any 
form of medicine should either be based on a 
knowledge of its contents and general effects, or 
upon the skill and knowledge of a physician 
familiar with the quality and effects of the sub- 
stance he is administering. No one knows so 
well as the physician how unsafe it is to admin- 
ister a remedy, merely on the ground of the 
name of a disease. While symptoms are some- 
times to be dealt with somewhat irrespective of 
their cause, it is never true that a disease should 
be treated merely by its supposed name. Those 
who have the best means of knowing are fully 
satisfied that more are injured than benefited by 
that promiscuous prescribing which always at- 
tends the use of patented medicines. Good food 
good air, exercise and right living do so much 
for health that we incline to prescribe these for 
more and to leave the use of medicines for that 
class of cases in which skilled and experienced 
practitioners have learned how to relieve cer- 
tain diseases by equally certain remedies.— The 
Independent. 


can help it. There is in Denmark, as in England, 
a powerful movement in the direction of disestab- 
lishment, and any change that can be construed as 
favoring this radical movement is viewed with sus- 
picion by the powers that be. From the Ameri- 
can standpoint, the present demand would seem 
eminently fair and desirable, even from the point 
of view of the clergy. But in Denmark politics 
and religion are so closely connected that no ques- 
tion can be considered from a non-partisan side. 


R. Cobden on Duelling.—When R. Cobden was 
invited to settle a dispute with Sir Thomas Hast- 
ings by a duel, he replied in these terms :—“ I un- 
derstand you to propose that we should, with pistols 
in hand, endeavor to blow out each other’s brains. 
Now, I am satisfied, without such an experiment, 
that half an ounce of lead, propelled by a quarter 
of an ounce of powder, is quite sufficient to shatter 
the human skull and to extinguish all powers of 
reason. But how such a process could satisfy me 
that I had acted unjustly towards you, or convince 
you of the contrary, is quite beyond my comprehen- 
sion.” The logic of Coben is perfectly conclusive, 
and is no less applicable to the wars of nations 
than to the strifes of individuals. 


South America, requesting them to obtain such 
information as would enable the manufacturers 
of beer in this country to extend their trade 
with our southern neighbors. The reports thus 
obtained have been published in pamphlet form. 
The Christian Advocate says :— 












“Tt is certainly sickening to the Christian soul to 
see a pamphlet of fifty pages issued by the Govern- 
ment, filled with such information and suggestions 
as those contained in these extracts, gathered by 
the official representatives in these foreign ports 
solely for the purpose of enabling the brewers of 
this country to extend their pernicious and damn- 
ing trade among the South American nations and 
in the West Indies.” 









Is not this a movement of the same kind as 
that of the British East Indian Government, 
which has been making arrangements designed 
to spread the use of opium, for the sake of the 
revenue to be derived from it. The thoughtful 
mind,unperverted by selfish political reasoning, 
cannot fail to look with abhorrence on all such 
schemes, which would sacrifice men for gain. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS, 


Unitep States. — Attorney General Miller has 
given an opinion to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
holding that the act providing for the construction of 
a new Mint building in Philadelphia contains no ex- 
press appropriation for that purpose. The Director 
of the Mint will confer with the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to determine the future action of the Department 
in regard to the matter. 

Secretary Blaine, on the 24th ultimo., received a 
letter from Governor Nicholls, of Louisiana, respect- 
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The Claims of Decency.—The Public Ledger 
of Philadelphia, recently contained a letter from 
several women of that city, addressed to the 
committee who had charge of hanging the pic- 
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ing the killing of the eleven Italians in New Orleans. 
In substance, be says that the matter is being investi- 
gated by the Grand Jury. 

The Washington correspondent of the Public Ledger, 
writes: “Helen P. Clarke, an Indian girl, who has 
been a teacher at the Carlisle Indian School, has been 
appointed a special agent in the Indian Office and left 
here last week for Montana to assume her duties. It 
has been a matter of surprise to persons interested in 
the advancement of the Sefilens that the young men 
and women educated at Eastern schools hgve not been 
given employment in the Indian Office in connection 
with the administration of Indian affairs. It is a waste 
of effort to educate these young Indians and send them 
back to their people without any fixed employment. 
The general rule has been in all such cases that the 

oung people relapsed into barbarism, and. generally 
me more degraded than their untutored brethren. 
The young men, after leaving Eastern schools, could 
be given employment here in the departments as mes- 
sengers and clerks, where they are competent; and 
the girls could be made copyists, type-writers, messen- 
gers, or ortherwise employed at good wages. 

“Tn this way they would become confirmed in the 
methods of civilization and could be qualified to re- 
turn to their people as teachers, interpreters, clerks 
and even agents. The moral effect upon the Indians 
of the presence of their children on the reservations 
in all the official relations now sustained by the whites 
would be more effective than regiments of soldiers, and 
exert a greater influence upon them in the direction 
of making an effort to become self-sustaining than the 
large sums of money now annually expended in pur- 
chasing beads and blankets. It coahl net be profit- 
able to the politicians and traders to employ educated, 
full-blooded Indians as Government officers in the de- 
— here and at the large agencies, but it would 
»e good for the Indians and better still for the Govern- 
ment.” 

A sensation has been caused at the Treasury De- 
partment by the discovery of a counterfeit two dollar 
silver certificate so nearly perfect in all its parts as to 
be almost impossible of detection. 

In the New Hampshire House of Representatives a 
local option license bill has been defeated. 

Two saloon keepers in Barnum, Iowa, have devised 
a new scheme to evade the prohibitory law. “ During 
the holidays they had constructed a saloon building in 
sections, so that it cou'd be taken apart and stored 
away. Recently the District Court granted an injunc- 
tion against the saloon, and one night the proprietors 
took apart their building and stored it away in a ware- 
house, so that when the Sheriff of Webster County 
serves the injunction he will find no saloon.” 

The Legislature of Texas has passed a Scientific 
Temperance Education law. Only eight States now 
remain of 44 in which the W.C.T. U. has not secured 
by law provision for temperance education in the 
public schools. 

Fifty voters of the little prohibition village of Fern- 
wood, which, though not a part of Chicago, lies wholly 
within its limits, have petitioned for annexation to the 
city, and the County Court has issued an order that a 
vote be taken on that question on the 7th of Fourth 
Month next, the date of the municipal election. The 
territory is about a mile and a half from north to 
south, and one-half mile in width. It has a popula- 
tion of 1500. Ata previous election Fernwood voted 
against annexation. 

A Buffalonian passed through Hutchinson, Kansas, 
on the 26th ult., on his way home from Beaver City, 
in No Man’s Land, where it is proposed to establish a 
co-operative colony on the Bellamy plan. He says 
the colony will be formed this spring, and start with 
about 500 people. 

Dr. William D. Gentry, of Chicago, claims to have 
discovered la grippe microbes. 

Howard Crosby, the distinguished Presbyterian 
minister, died at his home in New York City on the 
30th ult. He was an unrelenting opponent of the open 
saloon, and yet, strangely enough was violently op- 
posed to prohibition. 

Joseph W. Richards said, in a recent lecture before 
the Franklin Institute: “ Rome was not built in a day, 
and I for one, am quite satisfied with the progress of 
the aluminium industry. Six years ago, aluminium 
sold for $12 a pound, three years ago for $5, to-day it 
is being sold in England at $1.50. and before this year 
is ont it will probably be down to $1. Aluminium 
was never before sold as cheaply as it is now. The 
prospects for cheaper alumininm were never more 
promising than they are to-day.” 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 504, 41 more 
than during the preceding week; 66 more than the 
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corresponding week last year. Of the foregoing 64 
died of consumption ; 56 of pneumonia ; 42 of diseases 
of the heart; 38 of typhoid fever; 24 of convulsions ; 
18 of marasmus; 16 of old age; 15 of apoplexy ; 14 of 
inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 14 of bron- 
chitis ; 12 of casualties and 12 of inflammation of the 
brain. 

Markets, &¢.—U. 8. 4}’s, 102} ; 4’s, reg., 122 ; coupon 
123 ; currency 6’s, 111 a 121. 

Corron was quiet and unchanged. Sales on a basis 
of 94 cts. per pound for middling uplands. 

Freep.— Winter bran, $25.00 a $25.50; spring bran, 
as to quality, $24.25 a $24.75. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.40 a 
$3.90; Western and Pennsylvania extras, $4.00 a 
$4.25; No. 2 winter family, $4.40 a $4.60; Penn- 
sylvania, roller process, $4.65 a $5.00 ; Western winter, 
clear, $4.65 a $4.90 ; Western winter, straight, $4.90 a 
$5.15; winter patent, $5.15 a $5.50; Minnesota, clear, 
$4.50 a $5.00; Minnesota, straight, $5.00 a $5.40; 
Minnesota patent, $5.35 a $5.75; do. do., favorite 
brands, $5.85 a $6.00. Rye flour was in small supply 
and firm, at $4.75 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.073 a $1.08. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 74 a 75 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 58} a 59} cts. 

Breer CattLe.—Extra, 5} a 6 cts.; good, 53 a 58 
cts.; medium, 5 a 5} cts.; fair, 4$ a 4% cts.; common, 
4} a 4} cts.; culls, 3 a 44 cts.; fat cows, 2} a 4 cts. 

SHEEP AND LamsBs.—Extra, 6} a 6} cts.; good, 53 a 
6 cts.; medium, 5} a 5} cts.; common, 4} a 5 cts,; 
culls, 4 a 44 cts.; lambs, 5 a 7} cts. 

Hocs.—There was a good demand for hogs, and 
prices are steadily advancing in sympathy with West- 
ern markets. Quotations 6} a 7 cts. 

Foreicn.—The British Government, through the 
Marquis of Salisbury, has formally notified Secretary 
Blaine, that Great Britain accepts President Harrison’s 
invitation to take part in the World’s Fair at Chicago 
in 1893. 

On the 27th ultimo, Judge White was summing 
up in the Cork Court-house in the case of the Govern- 
ment against Michael O’Brien, Dalton, and others, 
charged with assaulting the police and with rioting at 
Tipperary, at the time of the trial of Wm. O’Brien 
and John Dillon, when the court-honse was suddenly 
set on fire, and a scene of alarm and confusion fol- 
lowed. All the occupants of the building managed to 
make their way safely to the street. During the height 
of the fire, the roof of the court-house suddenly fell 
in with a crash, and the walls collapsed, to the immi- 
nent peril of a large number of by-standers, who had 
ventured too dangerously near to the burning build- 
ing. Some of the archives were saved. Many docu- 
ments, some of them dating back for centuries, were 
destroyed. 

The London correspondent of the New York Times 
says, in his despatches, in respect to Parnell’s growing 
weakness: “Two months ago, I stated that the best 
politicians in the country gave Mr. Parnell six seats. 
At the next election, a month later, they reduced this 
estimate to four. To-day they stake their political 
reputation upon the assertion that he cannot elect a 
single candidate to Parliament, be it himself or any 
other he chooses, from any district whatsoever through- 
out the length and breadth of the country he has tried 
to betray. 

“It has thus taken less time than even the most 
sanguine reckoned upon to wind up the affairs of this 
discrowned king.” 

An Association despatch of the 27th ult., from Lon- 
don, says: “Something occurring behind the scenes 
of European diplomacy, sharpens apprehension that 
the final move in the long game precluding war will 
not be long delayed. Apart from the renewal of the 
concentration of troops on the Russian-Austrian fron- 
tiers, and the Czar’s demonstrative friendship for 
President Carnot, it is reported that an agreement has 
been reached between the French and Russian Gov- 
ernments in regard to the simultaneous mobilization 
of troops and other movements in the event of war. 
The heads of the European powers seem to be in- 
formed of a Russian scheme of attack which is likely 
to declare itself in the autumn. 

“There is reported a request from Belgium to Eng- 
land, for information as to what practical co-operation 
England would give her, under the existing treaty of 
the Great Powers, which provides that the Nether- 
lands shall be neutral ground, for the preservation of 
Belgian neutrality. To this request for information 
with regard to England’s possible conduct, Lord Salis- 
bury is stated to have replied, that his Government 
would, in case of a war between the Continental Pow- 
ers, or any of them, give Belgium the aid of her 


powerful fleet, and also a contingent of troops if th 
should be required, to defend Antwerp, leaving the 
Belgian army free for defensive operations in the fortg 
of the Meuse. ; 

“*It is assured that the Czar has, during the week, 
exhibited extraordinary warmth of friendship for 
France, by conferring upon the President of the 
French Republic the very rare honor of the Grand 
Cordon of the Order of St. Andrew. Again, material 
upon which war rumors feed has been found in the 
recent massing of Russian troops upon the German 
and Austrian frontier, and the employment of great 
numbers of men in the hurried construction of stra- 
tegical railroads from military centres toward points 
of vantage upon the frontier.” 

The agent of the Associated Press in Berlin says, 
in his despatches of the 28th ult.: “The recent indis- 
creet prediction of Signor Crispi, the former Italian 
Premier, that war was certain to occur during the 
current year, has elicited from the official papers at 
Vienna a comment to the effect that Signor Crispi is 
no longer in the secret of great events, and has become 
incompetent to prophesy, and that what he says ought 
not to disturb the tranquillity of Europe. This sort of 
denial, however, is not reassuring, as the fallen states- 
man is known still to possess ample information re- 
garding everything relating to both the political and 
military powers of Europe.” 

The [talian Government meditates taking steps to 
check emigration to America. 

It is reported that large quantities of diamonds have 
been discovered in North Lapland. 


NOTICES. 


RepucepD Rates To Puta. YEARLY MEETING. 
—Arrangements have been made with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, by which Friends attending 
our approaching Yearly Meeting can obtain excursion 
tickets to Philadelphia and return, from any station 
on the following railroads, at the rate of one and one- 
third lowest first class fare; except that no such tickets 
will be issued at a less rate than 25 cents, viz: Penn- 
sylvania Railroad (main line) as far west as Pittsburg, 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad Division, Northern 
Central Railway, United Railroads of New Jersey Di- 
vision, West Jersey Railroad, Baltimore and Potomac 
Railroad Company, or Philadelphia, Wilmington and 
Baltimore Railroad Company, on any day from Fourth 
Month 13th to 25th, inclusive, and make the return 
coupon good until Fourth Month 28th, 1891, inclusive. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Company has also kindly 
offered Friends the same rate and for the same dates 
as above specified. 

Application should be made either personally or by 
mail, to Jacob Smedley, 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
or to Thomas C, Hogue, West Chester, Pa., for orders 
on the Ticket Agents—one of which must be delivered 
to the agent whenever a ticket is obtained. These 
orders inform the Ticket Agent at whatever station 
they are presented on the above railroads, that the 
bearer is entitled to a ticket to Philadelphia, and re- 
turn, at the above rates. Ifa Friend in each neighbor- 
hood would ascertain the number likely to be needed, 
and obtain them and distribute among the Friends, it 
would make less work for those having the care of 
them. When they are to be forwarded by mail a two 
cent stamp should be sent to pay the postage. 

These orders are ready, and Friends will please ob- 
tain them as early as they conveniently can. 


WantTED.—A thoroughly qualified teacher for the 
Intermediate Department of Friends’ School, German- 
town, Penna. Apply to Davis H. Forsythe, No. 7 
W. Coulter St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARRIED, on the 16th of Tenth Month, 1890, at 
Friends Meeting-house, Main and Coulter Sts., Ger- 
mantown, Phila., Pa., Wrtn1AM S. PALMER, to MARY 
B. Lippincott, daughter of Dr. F. B. Lippincott, both 
of Germantown. 

, at Friends Meeting-house in Moorestown, 
Burlington County, New Jersey, Second Month 12th, 
1891, Epwarp R. StRAwBRIDGE, of Philadelphia, 
Estuer, daughter of Jonathan G. and Susanna R. 
Williams, of the former place. 

, at Friends Meeting-house in Haddonfield, 
New Jersey, Third Month 26th, 1891, GzorGE GuEst 
Wiis, of Philadelphia, to ANNA NICHOLSOS, 
daughter of Charles Rhoads, of the former place. 

, at Friends Meeting-house, near Paullina, 
Iowa, on the 11th of Third Month, 1891, ARCHIBALD 
HeEnperson and ANNA R. MELTVEDT, both members 
of Paullina Monthly Meeting. 





